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THIS IS A “HOW” BOOK: How to 
team up with your neighbors to think about, 
look at, talk about, and work at your family 
What you do about the 
buying troubles you have, after you have 
looked at them and talked them over, is 


buying problems. 


something for you to decide. Here are sug- 
gestions, only, of ways to explore and get 
at the roots of what’s bothering you. 

Not all the how’s are here. There are 
other ways of discovering what is in, around, 
and behind consumer problems. Of course, 
the best of all is to go and look at them. 

Unwholesome milk supplies or high prices 
have led some consumers to make pilgrim- 
ages to their local health department; they 
have written letters to the U. S. Public 
Health Service to get copies of that agency’s 
standard milk ordinance so they could com- 
pare their own with this recommended ordi- 
nance. They have written to the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, U. $. Department of Agri- 
culture, what they have found out and to ask 
what they can do about it. 

Consumers lucky enough to live in a city 
where there is a branch office of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service have visited 
plants where meat or eggs are graded. Then 
they make a careful checkup of the grocery 
stores to find out which ones offer U. S. 
Government graded foods. 

Testing parties have been held, after some 


groups have graded various brands of peas 
according to the standards of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Gathering up 
some tubes of toothpaste from their homes, 
other groups have made simple tests to de- 
termine the relative ‘‘scratchiness” of the 
dentifrices they use. 

Another kind of exploration has taken 
consumers into stores where milk is sold to 
record all the different ways in which fluid 
milk is sold, and the prices of each. 

Consumer groups looking into clothes buy- 
ing problems have brought together samples 
of material and tested them for colorfastness. 
Some have cut and torn apart old shoes to 
find out how they were constructed, why they 
wore out where they did, what to look for, 
besides beauty, in footwear. 


EVERY CITY IN THE COUNTRY HAS FAMI- 
lies who are a lot worse off than you are. If 
there is a Food Stamp Plan or a Cotton Stamp 
Plan in operation near you, there’s a lot to 
crn by going to call on the local office of 
e Surplus Marketing Administration which 
rects the operations of these plans for help- 
tery low-income families. The same of- 
an tell you whether any schools are get- 
ds through the Government for free 
nches, or are offering penny milk 
in the schools. Then follow through by call- 
ing on grocers and stores where the Stamps 
are used; find out how they work. Visit the 
schools which have (and don’t have) free 
school lunches and penny milk schemes. 
How many more families and children are 
there who need the same kind of help that 
these programs are giving? What's wrong, 
How 
could they be extended, with local help ? 


if anything, with the way they work ? 


Attending milk marketing hearings is an- 
other way to learn more about your buying 
problems; that is, if a lot of talk about costs, 
prices, supplies, marketing practices doesn’t 
scare you. There are consumers who care 
enough about the amount of milk their low- 
income neighbors get to attend such hearings, 
and not only that, but to speak up for con- 
sumers. Before prices, fixed in Milk Mar- 
keting Agreements or Orders, are changed, 
hearings are held. Everybody is invited. 
What is said at these hearings goes into the 
record, and on the basis of the record the 
Secretary of Agriculture decides what to do 
about the prices paid to farmers. This is the 
democratic way to go about a tough eco- 
nomic problem, and people who want the 
democratic way to win out help it along. 


CONTESTS ARE ANOTHER DEVICE FOR GET- 
ting people to look at their buying problems. 
With the help of experts on foods, on 


grades and standards, on weights and meas- 
ures, on budgeting, on household equipment, 
clothes, and other items families spend 
money on, lists of questions and correct an- 
swers can be drawn up. Then contests can 
be held to see who is the smartest consumer. 
In Richmond, Virginia, they had a contest 
among grocery clerks to see who could an- 
swer most accurately questions about weights 
and measures; then they tried a slightly dif- 
ferent contest with the men at filling stations, 
In the process both learned a lot more about 
accurate weighing and measuring than they 
had known, and when the story of the con- 
test appeared in the papers, consumers had 
a chance to become a lot wiser. Contests and 
quiz programs between schools, clubs, neigh- 
borhoods, and even cities are a kind of com- 
petitive sport that ought to hurt nobody but 
be a lot of fun. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
geniuses—there are new ones sprouting every 
day in most communities. They can help 
you make posters and illustrate bulletins, 
They can spruce up your exhibits. Local 
newspapers may be interested in your help, 
on their consumer pictures. 

There are plays to be written and pro- 
duced by consumers who know the knack 
of it. One playlet we know about is called 
“A Bargain in Sheets,” It calls for just 3 
characters. In another, ‘Shoppers’ Heyday,” 
there are 7 characters in pursuit of good val- 
ues in canned foods, meats, hosiery, beauty 
The best playlets are 
built around incidents your own consumers 


aids, and cosmetics. 


will recognize. 

Radio programs are invaluable communi- 
cators. If there’s a chance to get your story 
on the air through your local station— 
the way to find out is simply to ask the man- 
ager of the station... try your hand at 
writing a script that will be lively and fun 
to listen to. Tune in on CONSUMER TIME, 
broadcast every Saturday by the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, over the National Broadcasting 
Company's Red Network, to hear one kind 
of consumer broadcast. You'll get excellent 
help in preparing your production from 
“The Radio Handbook for Extension Work- 
ers.” There’s a free copy for you from the 
Extension Service, U. S$. Department of Ag: 
riculture, 


MOVIES, POSTER CONTESTS, OPEN FOR- 
ums, discussion groups—these are other me- 
dia you can use to get a lusty consumer move- 
ment going in your community. And you'll 
probably think of lots of others. The only 
trick in any of them is getting started! 
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our Own Consumer Exhibit 


—it can tell a lot, but cost a little 


THE WHOLE WORLD is a consumer 
exhibit and every day can be, if you look at 
it that way, a course in consumer education. 
How to select and dramatize some of the 
sections of this vast display of goods and 
services and experiences is the problem you 
face when you start out to make your own 
consumer exhibit, 

Unless your exhibit is planned as the 
climax of a year or half-year program, a 
good way to get ideas generating for an 
exhibit is to talk with your friends and learn 
what buying problems trouble them most, 
what conditions they would like to correct. 
The exhibit will have more value and be 
more successful if it is tied in with your 
local situation. 

Perhaps it’s the packaging and labeling 
situation that interests you, or the cost of 
milk, or how to be sure you get fresh eggs, 
or the quality of meat you pay for, or what 
makes a balanced diet at low cost, or what 
consumer services your city, State, and Fed- 
eral governments can give you. 

Whatever the theme of your exhibit, pre- 
paring it will be work—not just foot work, 
but head work. You have to know what 
you're talking about before you can make a 
display illustrating it. And when the show 
is all ready to open, you must be ready to 
answer all sorts of questions and arguments 


from a miscellaneous, and maybe even a 
critical, audience that comes to view your 
show. 


YOUR PLANS WILL BE LIMITED AT THE 
outset by the time you have for preparation, 
the space available for the exhibit, the money 
you can spend on materials, and the length 
of time you intend to run your show. 

It takes time to do a finished exhibit job; 
how much time will depend on how elab- 
orate your ideas are. If you are new to this 
sort of thing, keep your feet on the ground 
when ideas are being tossed around. It’s 
far better to do a small job well than a fancy 
job poorly. Smart exhibit makers schedule 
each stage of the process; a week, say, to 
collect exhibit items; a week to build, paint, 
or otherwise decorate display space; a week 
to make signs, posters, and announcements. 
Of course, if there are many hands and 
brains to go to work, the preparation time 
can be shortened. 

Ideas need space, but too much space can 
multiply your problems. 
exhibit, the best advice is to avoid being too 
expansive. 


For a beginning 


No one can give you a schedule of ex- 
hibit costs that is a tenth as good as one you 
work out for yourself, and work out while 
you are still in the idea stage, not after you 


have announced you are going to open on 
such-and-such a day. If you plan to show 
actual consumer goods, maybe your club 
members can afford to contribute those from 
their home supplies. Excellent exhibits are 
made from enlargements of photographs; of 


course, “blowing up’ photographs costs 
money. Less eye-catching, but instructive, 


shows are made with attractive arrangements 
of free or low-cost bulletins, magazines, 
flyers. 


BIG, BOLD LETTERS ARE ESSENTIAL FOR 
exhibit captions. If you do not have a benev- 
olent artist to turn to for them, shop around 
in the 10-cent stores and artist supply shops 
for cut-out letters, or make your own. 

Figure in your costs the background, as 
well as the foreground, of your exhibit; any 
paint you need, nails, tacks, and such 
incidentals. 

Another limit on your plans may be the 
length of time you intend to run your show. 
If you live in a city and want just a one-day 
or one-evening exhibit, you might persuade 
a hotel to give you space. 
vinced your exhibit justifies a longer showing 
and your committee is large enough to han- 
dle it, you might get rooms in the public 
library, in a city museum, municipal audi- 
torium, public school, women’s club rooms, 


If you are con- 
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social rooms of one of the large churches, 
the Y. W. or Y. M. C. A. Look over the 
field and then set out to get the best. 


Try to find a room with more than one 
exit—crowds are almost impossible to han- 
dle when they must go in and out by the 
same door. If the place you decide on is 
not ia the front of the building, have bright 
arrows and signs pointing the way. Get one 
of the school traffic squads to direct the 
people. That leaves all your members free 
to stay with the exhibits, 


AND NOW, TO GET STARTED. PUBLICITY 
is important, so have a bold, catchy title— 
one that will look well on posters. Don’t 
just call it “Consumer Exhibit by the XYZ 
Club.” Have a club contest for the best 
slogan. Persuade the high school art teacher 
to have a poster project—and then display 
the posters all over town as announcements 
of the show. Paint the slogan in the boldest 
lettering you can and display it at the 
entrance. 

Actual consumer goods make the best ex- 
hibit. Use them wherever you can. Labels 
and wrappers mounted on bristol board with 
special points circled in a contrasting color 
are effective and informative, but be careful 
to avoid the appearance of a commercial 
exhibit. You're trying to teach how to buy, 
not what. 
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YOU would see the difference in their faces and bodies if you could get closer 
to the Perkys and Pokeys. 
made the dolls and filled the miniature jars, bags, and packages with real food. 


The ingenious consumers who fashioned this exhibit 


If you are showing several things, have 
a booth for each major subject. Beaver 
board or plywood partitions about 8 feet 
high make an excellent background. Keep 
your background simple—a clear, light color 
on which lettering in black, white or some 
contrasting color will show plainly. Use the 
simplest, straightest lettering you can get. 
A few enlarged consumer cartoons or posters 
can be put on the background, but if you 
are exhibiting actual consumer goods, don’t 
let your background decorations distract at- 
tention from the objects in the foreground. 
These, in many cases, are rather small and 
in themselves may not be traffic stoppers. 

For a display counter, a fairly narrow 
shelf that is attached to the back wall is bet- 
ter than the card tables some clubs use. The 
shelf need be only some 8-inch boards on 
stout brackets. If instead of painting the 
boards, you cover them with bright, colored 
paper or cloth, you may even get the lumber 
yard to take the boards back after the show. 

And now, bring out your cans, and pack- 
ages, and jars and bottles—each group with 
a sign to explain what buying point you 
want to make. For variety, place some of 
the smaller signs on little raised platforms, 
or steps made of contrasting color cardboard. 
Be sure the groups of bottles, cans, or what 
have you, are spaced far enough apart so 
that people can see them without crowding 


each other and incidentally knocking over 
the exhibits. 
the exhibits will prove too tempting to 
somebody, you can make a glass case to 
cover each group by taping 4 pieces of 
window glass together, leaving the back, 
which will be against the wall, open. 


If you have a suspicion that 


Explanation signs should be short and 
lettered in large enough type so anyone can 
read them without squinting. 
aren't enough. 
hand to do their stuff—let’s hope they know 
it. Ideally there should be an expert for 
each section of the exhibit. She should tell 
a concise, brisk story and then be able to 


But signs 
Your experts must be on 


take on all questions, whether serious or 
heckling, with the calm of an authority. 

Just one last word: Remember, although 
this may be the first consumer exhibit given 
in your town, it need not be the last. So, 
tell a few things clearly. Don’t try to tell 
all. 

Here are a few subjects for your commit- 
tee to consider, together with some sug- 
gested titles and source material to start on. 


Bread 


Purpose of exhibit: To show what bread 
labels do and do not tell. 


Titles: (1) “How Much Bread Are You 
Getting?” (2) “What's in the Bread You 
Buy?” 


Materials: A variety of loaves of white, 
whole wheat, and “‘enriched’”’ bread.  Re- 
move and save wrappers and labels from 
bread. 


Committee Work: Collect and mount 
wrappers. Mark on them distinctively— 
with an arrow or circle done in bright col- 
ored ink or crayon—the information on each 
about net weight and ingredients. Work up 
a poster that discusses your conclusion re- 
garding the information given or not given. 
Estimate the relative cost per ounce of each 
different loaf; tag each loaf with the cost 
per ounce. Find out from your local 
weights and measures (or sealer’s) office 
whether there is a local law requiring labels 
or wrappers to tell the net weight and/or 
ingredients; find out also whether there is a 
law requiring bread to be sold in certain 
Mount a copy of any 
appropriate law on a poster, underlining the 
appropriate sections. Does any of the bread 
sold in your stores come from another State? 
Get a copy of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic law; mark it for display similarly. 


standard weights. 
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Sources of Information: Local stores and 
bakers; local weights and measures (or seal- 
ers) office; Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
For a leaflet on ‘“‘enriched’”’ bread and flour, 
write to the Director of Nutrition, Office of 
Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and 
Related Defense Activities, Washington, 
Gb. <. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


Purpose: To show (1) need for grade 
labels; (2) need for standardizing sizes of 
containers. 


Titles: (1) “Checking on Quality” (2) 
“Government Grades Are Guides to Qual- 
ity’ (3) “Checking on Quantity” (4) “How 
Cans Compare” (5) “Calling Cans to 
Order.” 


Materials: Cans, labels, Government bul- 
letins. 


Committee Work: (1) Shop around to 
find a store that carries a wide variety of 
brands and can sizes of different types of 
canned fruits and vegetables. Purchase 
from that store all the different brands and 
sizes of one canned product. (Tomato juice 
is a good example.) (2) Make a list of 
the different prices paid, net contents, cost 
per ounce or per 10 ounces, number of 
brands. Put this into poster form to stand 
behind the array of cans you plan to exhibit. 
(3) Make a list of adjectives used on the 
labels to describe the quality of the contents 
and beside each group of adjectives put the 
price of the can. (4) Check to see if a 
nearby office of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service can grade some cans of fruits or 
vegetables for you; if so, select 4 or 5 cans 
of one type of product from one store. Be 
careful to keep a record of prices paid. 
When you get the results of the grading, 
turn them into poster form. The poster 
will be more effective if, in front of it, you 
can display a duplicate set of the graded 
cans, with the tops open, and the contents of 
the can spread out on platters or plates. 
(5) Get a set of the grade specifications for 
the product graded ; display on a poster. 


Sources of Information: Local stores; 
“Government Grading of Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, Questions and Answers,” mimeo- 
graphed, free from the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; “Simple as 
A, B, C,” CONSUMERS’ GUIDE reprint No. 
36-M, free from the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; ‘How Cans Compare,” 


® 


OMAHA CONSUMERS 
COUNCIL 











BRIGHTENING the corner of a big city fair, one group of Omaha consumers 
displayed posters and bulletins warning consumers against deceptive containers and 
short weights and measures. One consumer was always there to answer questions. 


REAL FOOD that makes your mouth water helps the little grey cells to remember 
what’s in a well-balanced meal. Having a chance to look at a poorly planned lunch 
side by side with a well planned lunch may tell more than a lot of pamphlets on 
good diets. This kind of exhibit must always look fresh. If you cannot arrange 
to keep it replenished, it’s better to use models resembling the fresh foods. 
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GUIDE, October 5, 1936; 
“Calling Cans to Order,” CONSUMERS’ 
GUIDE, August 19, 1939. 


Eggs 


CONSUMERS’ 


Purpose: To show (1) value of Govern- 
ment graded eggs, (2) food value of eggs, 
(3) State egg laws. 


Titles: (1) “U. S. Grades Are Your 
Guarantee of Quality” (2) ‘‘Nature’s Prize 
Package’” (3) “Do You Know Your Egg 
Laws?” 


Materials: Cartons with official U. S. cer- 
tificates or seals, showing the different qual- 
ity grades for eggs; large drawing, model, 
or photograph of eggs, tor decorative back- 
ground for information on food values of 
eggs, State law, Federal grade specifications. 


Committee W ork: Get a copy of the Fed- 
eral grade specifications for eggs from the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Explain on a 
poster the meaning and use of each grade. 
If possible, work up a list of stores where 
U. S. Government graded eggs are sold. 
Find out from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics the food values of eggs. Work up 
a poster giving this information, Get a copy 
of ‘Recommended Dietary Allowances,” 
from the Nutrition Division, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. This recom- 
mends an egg “3 or 4 times per week.” 
Illustrate this with actual eggs on a plate or 


BLOW UP your good photographs to tell your story. 
Be sure the photographs are good enough to start with 


ground or by themselves. 


to stand enlargement. Mount your photographs carefully. 


display the pamphlet. Find out what your 
State law regarding eggs is; display the law 
or illustrate its provisions on a poster. 

Sources of Information: “What Grade of 
Eggs Do You Buy?” from CONSUMERS’ 
GUIDE, Consumers’ Counsel Division, VU. S. 
D. A.; Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
D. A.; Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
D. A.; Nutrition Division, Federal Security 
Agency; your State Department of Agri- 
culture, 


Ice Cream 


Purpose: To show (1) State and munici- 
pal standards for butterfat content, purity, 
and air content, (2) confusion of container 
sizes. 


Titles: (1) “How Safe Is Your Ice 
Cream?” (2) “How Much Air Do You 
Buy?” (3) “How Much Do You Get?” 


Materials: Ice cream ordinance from City 
Health Department; photographs of inspec- 
tors and laboratory technicians in ice cream 
plants—Ice Cream Division of City Health 
Department; models of various dishes of ice 
cream; all the different types and sizes of 
ice cream containers you can find. 


Committee Work: Visit local ice cream 
factory and City Health Department; make 
chart illustrating local ordinance provisions 
on ice cream. Find out if there is a local 
regulation or law regarding the size of con- 
tainers or their labeling as to net weight 


You can use them as back- 


Don’t overcrowd them. 





which may be used in selling ice cream. 
Turn this information into poster form. 


Sources of Information: “A Quiz on Ice 
Cream,”” CONSUMERS’ GUIDE reprint, Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division, U. S. D. A.: 
Federal Ice Cream Specifications, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
5 cents. 


Meat 


Purpose: To show (1) value of U. S. 
quality grades, (2) to explain the difference 
between the grade mark and the sanitary 
stamp on meat sold in interstate commerce. 


Titles: (1) “Protect Your Pocketbook— 
Look for the U. S. Quality Mark” (2) ‘‘Pro- 
tect Your Health—Look for the U, S. Safety 
Mark.” 


Materials: For a 1-day show: butcher dis- 
play case showing 3 pieces of meat, each of 
the same cut, stamped to show at least 3 
different quality grades, and the inspection 
stamp. For a longer exhibit: enlarged pho- 
tographs of grade and safety stamps, grader 
at work, charts showing cuts of beef, veal, 
lamb, mutton, and pork. 


Committee Work: Assemble materials; 
if there is a branch office of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, visit it and arrange to see 
meat grader at work; make a list of stores 
offering U. S. graded meats. 


Sources of Information: “When You Buy 
Meat,” “More Strength to Your Meat Dol- 
lar,” 
U. S. D. A.; for charts on meat grades, 
write to Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. D. A.; ‘Educational Illustration on 
Agriculture and Home Economics—Group 
6, Meat Identification, Beef”; ‘“Meat Dishes 
at Low Cost,” Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 5 cents, 


Milk 


Purpose: To show (1) Milk should be 
safe; (2) Milk is essential; (3) How to get 
more milk to more people. 


from Consumers’ Counsel Division, 


Titles: (1) “How Safe is Your Milk?” 
(2) “You Need Them—Milk’s Got Them: 
Nutrients for Health” (3) “‘Let’s Get Milk 
to Millions !”’ 


Materials: (1) United States Public Health 
Service standard milk ordinance; your local 
milk ordinance. Photographs showing sani- 
tary production on the farm; pasteurizing 
processes in dairy plant; hospital scenes, 
typifying illnesses that can be caused by 


milk-borne diseases. Report of the U. ‘. 
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Public Health Service on outbreaks of milk- 
borne diseases in the past year; reports from 
local Health Department on local cases of 
sickness from unsanitary milk. A map of 
the milk shed from which your city draws 
its milk. (2) One quart of fresh whole 
milk, and its nutritive equivalents; 17 ounces 
of evaporated milk, 5 ounces of American 
Cheddar cheese, 1 quart of fluid skim milk 
and 11/4 ounces of butter, 414 ounces of 
dried whole milk, 31/4, ounces of dried skim 
milk and 11/, ounces of butter. (3) Bottles 
and containers of milk in all different sizes, 
from different types of stores and companies, 
and at different prices. If no company sells 
milk in 2- or 4-quart containers, make mod- 
els to typify these. Photographs of con- 
sumer cooperative stores which sell milk; 
leaflets describing collective bargaining for 
milk, from the Consumers’ Milk Committee 
of Washington, D. C. Photographs of chil- 
dren getting “penny milk” in schools; fami- 
lies buying “‘nickel milk” (obtain from 
Surplus Marketing Administration, U. S. 
D. A.). 


Committee Work: (1) Call on your local 
Health Department in charge of enforcing 
your local milk ordinance. Find out how 
your local ordinance compares with the U. S. 
Public Health Service ordinance. Draw a 
map of the boundary of the milk shed from 
which your city gets milk. Find out why 


> el 


DOMINATING the entrance to one con- 
sumer exhibit was this great hand. A 
small photograph of a hand holding 
imitation money (it is illegal to photo- 
graph real money) was enlarged to 5 
feet, then mounted on beaver board. 
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THERE’S ACTION in this consumer exhibit, staged at the water’s edge in one 


western city. 











Condemned scales and measuring devices were piled here for con- 


sumers to see, and then they were invited to help toss them into the sea where they 


no longer can steal pennies from honest merchants or helpless consumers. 


the boundaries are fixed where they are. 
Find out the advantages and disadvantages 
of such limitations. Put this information 
into poster form. If there is no milk ordi- 
nance in your community, work up posters 
which demonstrate the value of sanitary 
control of milk supplies. Try an experi- 
ment with your committee, each person tast- 
ing pasteurized milk and raw milk to see if 
he can identify which is which. (If you can 
afford to try this same stunt at the exhibit, 
you might help to overcome the prejudice 
some people have, on taste grounds, against 
pasteurized milk.) (2) Display the equiva- 
lents of a quart of whole milk. Gather to- 
gether recipes for using powdered dry milk 
and skim milk. Find out where in your city 
dry skim and dry whole milk may be pur- 
chased. Get a copy of “Recommended Die- 
tary Allowances,” from the Nutrition Divi- 
sion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., and display the quantities of milk 
recommended. (3) Arrange a demonstra- 
tion of the various prices at which milk is 
sold. Figure the relative cost of the nutritive 
equivalents of a bottle of whole milk, and 
tag these. Make posters which picture and 
explain how these programs work: “Penny 
milk”’ ; “nickel milk’’ ; consumer cooperation ; 
collective bargaining for milk. If any organ- 
izations in your community now have pro- 
grams for providing milk at low cost or free 


to needy families, picture and tell their story 
in posters. Make a model of a street of 
houses, before which stand delivery wagons 
of many different milk companies; make a 
poster which points out the costliness of 
duplicating delivery routes. Buy some fresh 
pasteurized milk and see how long it will 
keep fresh in a good refrigerator; make a 
poster out of your results to bring out the fact 
that people with good refrigerators don’t 
have to buy milk every day, or have it deliv- 
ered early each morning. Find out how 
much of the price you pay for bottled milk 
goes to farmers; picture this spread in prices 
and ask the question: How many other ways 
are there for cutting the cost of preparing 
and delivering milk? 


Sources of Information: “Milk for the 
Family,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1705; 
“What Every Person Should Know About 
Milk,’” Supplement No. 150 to the Public 
Health Reports, 5 cents each from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.; “Milk Ordinance and Code Recom- 
mended by U. S. Public Health Service,” 35 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.; “Relief Milk Programs,” 
CONSUMERS’ GUIDE, Reprint No, 42-M, 
free from the Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
U. S. D. A.; “More Milk for Millions,” 
CONSUMERS’ GUIDE, June, 1938, free from 
the Consumers’ Counsel Division, U.S. D. A. 
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Make Your Own 


Consumer Bulletin Board 


—it will help to spread your news 
and views 


THE 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 of a consumer 
bulletin board runs like this: 

1. Beg, borrow, or build a board. You 
may need an easel, too. 

2. Decide where you want to hang the 
bulletin board as a rule, where it will go 
travelling. 

3. Make a box to be attached or placed 
near the bulletin board for contributions and 
suggestions. 

4. Decide how often you want the news 
on your bulletin board renewed. 

5. Get a title for your bulletin board. 

6. Appoint an editor who is responsible. 

7. Post a notice on the bulletin board in- 
viting contributions, cartoons, and captions 
for uncaptioned cartoons. 

8. See to it that the bulletins on the board 
are news, that notices of meetings are taken 
down after the meetings take place, and that 
bulletins don’t get flybitten and stale. 


About Bulletin Boards in 
General 


A bulletin board is a newspaper that is 
read standing up and which is issued in a 
one-copy edition. 


Bulletin boards are an unpretentious, nat- 
ural means of communication between peo- 
ple, so natural and so unpretentious that they 
appear spontaneously almost wherever people 
are likely to congregate, in churches, in 
neighborhood stores, in the rest rooms of 
offices and factories, in union meeting halls, 
on college campuses, in the foyers of theaters, 
in post offices, and sometimes just at cross- 
roads. 


What Good is a Bulletin 
Board? 


A bulletin board is as useful as the ability 
to speak, and it is used almost as universally, 
Consumer groups can use a bulletin board 
to: 
(1) announce meetings 
tell people about their work 
(3) keep members informed of the work 
they are doing collectively 
(4) ask for workers on committees and 
campaigns 
(5) put interest into consumer group 
programs 
(6) educate members and others on con- 
sumer problems 


(7) call attention to events of interest to 
consumers 

(8) make consumer problems interesting 
by cartoons and anecdotes 

(9) point out informative articles and 
books on consumer subjects 

(10) supplement classes in consumer prob- 
lems by listing bibliographies, or 
by the use of material which illus- 
trates the problems discussed in 
class 

(11) serve as a consumers’ classified ad- 
vertising medium 

(12) publicize the activities of Federal, 
State, and local governments on 
behalf of consumers. 


Where To Put a 
Bulletin Board 


Sometimes consumers have no choice when 
it comes to locating their bulletin boards, 
Then they hang up their bulletin boards 
wherever they can. Where consumers do 
have a choice there are several things to keep 
in mind. 

First you want to hang it up where you're 
likely to reach most of the people you want 
to read the bulletin board. 

Second, you want to hang it up where 
people are likely to be able to stop and read 
the bulletin board without creating a traffic 
jam. 

Third, you want a place where people 
congregate naturally. 

Then you want to hang it so that all the 
people who are to read it can read it without 
trouble. It shouldn’t be stuck up in a dark 
corner, it shouldn’t be hung too high, or too 
low. For children of course you want to 
hang the bulletin board so that its center is at 
their eye level. For adults a good rule is to 
hang the board up so that the middle of it 
is 5 feet 6 inches from the floor. 

It isn’t necessary to give up the bulletin 
board idea if you don’t have a place to hang 
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it. What you do is to make yourself a port- 
able bulletin board. 


This is done by buying or building an 
easel, a rack mounted on 3 legs, which can 
be constructed to fold up or not. 

With such an easel you can spot your 
bulletin board wherever it will be most use- 
ful at the moment. If you are holding a 
meeting, you can set up your bulletin board 
at the back of the room where it can be read 
before and after the meeting. This is a par- 
ticularly useful device if your organization 
has no permanent meeting place and must 
meet at one member’s home one week and 
at another member’s home the next week. 


Design For a Bulletin 
Board 


A bulletin board can be any board you can 
lay your hands on that you think is suitable. 

If you have an esthetic eye, however, there 
is a very easy cheap way to make a handsome 
bulletin board. 

Get a piece of beaver board 30 by 40 
inches. Then get about 18 feet of half 
rounds (a kind of thin molding), or 18 feet 
of narrow molding board, or about 18 feet 
of a thin strip of wood a half inch wide and 
a quarter of an inch thick. The total cost 
of this material should be no more than a 
dollar or so. 

Use the trimming wood to make a frame 
for your bulletin board. 

Then buy 2 eye hooks and screw them 
through the back of the bulletin board into 
the wooden frame about a foot from the top 
of the board. Then tie a loop of wire to 
each eye hook. Such a bulletin board can be 
hung from 2 nails or hooks like a picture. 
Then you will be able to remove it from the 
wall simply by lifting it off the nails. This 
method of hanging the bulletin board sim- 
plifies the editing of the board. It’s easier 
to fasten your bulletins to the board if you 
can take the board down and place it on a 


table for editing. It also enables you to send 
your bulletin board visiting when this is 
desirable. 

The bulletin board is now in rough shape 
ready to hang. . 

Before it’s hung, however, you might paint 
the board, making the frame one color, and 
the board another. 

One other detail belongs on every well- 
appointed bulletin board, a title. 

The title can be lettered on a piece of 
cardboard about 4 inches high and 20 inches 
long. A good idea is to use up some more 
of your molding by making a frame for your 
title. 

A bulletin board is exceptionally well 
equipped if it has a contributor’s box. This 
can be a nailed up cigar box with a slit in the 
top of it either tacked to the lower edge of 
the bulletin board or nailed down near the 
board. If someone who is adept with tools 
frames your bulletin board, he can also make 
a contributor’s box for you at the same time. 
On the box, however you make it, put a sign 
to indicate that contributions and criticisms 
are welcomed. 

If you offer weekly honorable mention for 
the best caption for an uncaptioned cartoon 
on the board, then post a sign suggesting 
that captions be dropped in the box. 

The more contributors you can get for the 
bulletin board the more certain you can be 
that the bulletin board is catching on. 


The Editor and the 


Publication Date 


Once you have the bulletin board set up, 
you ought to appoint an editor for the bulle- 
tin board and let him (or her) select as many 
assistants as he needs. 





When you select an editor, choose some- 
one who knows what the bulletin board is 
supposed to do; someone who is familiar 
with your organization and the problems it 
deals with; someone who is always interested 
enough in the organization and the problems 
to do what he promises to do. 

Be sure too, that you don’t appoint an 
editor who is already busy to distraction with 
other jobs. In many organizations well- 
intentioned people promise to get out a 
paper, or edit a bulletin board, or do some 
committee work and then find that they 
don’t have time to do what they promised to 
do. The result is the person becomes embar- 
rassed over his failure, and sometimes he 
actually drops out of the organization. 

Once you have your bulletin board and 
your editor, you should decide how often you 
want your bulletin board to be edited. 

A bulletin board which goes unchanged 
for weeks at a time soon becomes a dead spot 
on the wall, and people get out of the habit 
of reading it. If the news is freshened fre- 
quently, however, it soon builds up a regular 
circulation. 

Factors which should determine how often 
the bulletin board should be edited are: If 
the bulletin board is to hang in clubrooms, 
how often does your club meet? Are there 
many regularly scheduled events in your com- 
munity which would interest your members ? 
If so, the bulletin board might be timed to 
announce them in advance. If the bulletin 
board is to hang in a cooperative store, does 
the store ordinarily change prices weekly? 
Then the bulletin board might be edited 
weekly. If the bulletin board is to be edited 
in conjunction with a consumer class, let its 
publication date be the date of the class 
meeting. 

It is a good idea to post at the top of the 
bulletin board the date the bulletin board 
was last edited. It can be annoying to read 
a lot of bulletins only to learn later that they 
are at least a month old, and that all the 
announcements are of events which took 
place long ago. 


The Editing Itself 


A bulletin board can be exciting reading 
for everyone. 

A very good bulletin board tries among 
other things, to have a variety of news, pre- 
sented in a variety of ways. You can have 
news about: coming meetings, what your 
committees are doing, what your organiza- 
tion has been doing, personal activities of 
your members, what Federal, State, and local 
agencies are doing for consumers, what’s a 
bargain anywhere, what to look out for 
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around the country, meetings they've held, 
speeches they've made, thumbnail book re- 
views, one line reviews of magazine articles, 
things to buy, sell, and swap, consumers’ 
problems and housewives’ events. 

The best way to get all this news on your 
bulletin board is to departmentalize it. The 
departments don’t have to be rigid, but in 
general you should keep all of the same kind 
of news together and not let any one kind 
monopolize the board. Use the top of the 
bulletin board for the most important stories, 
just as newspapers use their first page for 
headline news. 

Variety is also necessary in the presenta- 
tion of the news. You should use charts, 
drawings, cartoons, as well as magazine and 
newspaper clippings. 

Bulletin boards sometimes get cluttered up 
with leaflet announcements and clippings. 
To prevent this the editor should determine 
for himself whether the announcement on a 
leaflet deserves all the space it takes. If it 
doesn’t the editor should type up the news 
briefly and post this notice instead of the 
leaflet itself. 

The same rule should apply to clippings 
from magazines and newspaper articles. No 
one is going to stand in front of a bulletin 
board for the 12 minutes and 22 seconds 
that’s reading time for some magazine atti- 
cles. Digest this news into a couple of 
paragraphs, one paragraph is better, and then 
indicate where the entire article can be read 
if anyone is interested. 

People who read their newspapers care- 
fully know that the first paragraph or two of a 
news story tells the news, and that the rest 
of the news item is elaboration. It’s that first 
paragraph that should go on a bulletin board, 
no more. 

Take the news departments on a bulletin 
board one at a time. 


Coming meetings—These can be displayed 
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under a permanent drawing made on card- 
board with the title “coming meetings,” or 
“meetings.” Underneath the card the meet- 
ings can be typewritten on a sheet of paper in 
their chronological order. 

Committee news—Can be presented simi- 
larly under headings which tell what each 
committee is supposed to do. For example, 
the committee on education might be listed 
like this: Education—Elsie Jones, Chairman, 
needs volunteers to conduct a study of food 
prices—now preparing a report on fabrics 
for presentation at the next meeting—meets 
every Wednesday, 1 o’clock—Chevy Chase 
High School Auditorium. 

Organization news—This usually is your 
big news, and it can be presented either 
through leaflets the organization has issued, 
or letters it has sent, or perhaps through a 
specially written story with handlettered 
headlines. 

Personals—Are important because many 
people who might not stop to read a con- 
sumer bulletin will stop to see who has had a 
baby. Once they have stopped, they'll also 
read the other bulletins on the board if it is 
attractively set up. A typewritten sheet of 
paper can carry your personals. Care should 
be taken not to give anyone offense in the 
personals. Keep the personal notes to news, 
and don’t let it slip over in keyhole gossip. 

Federal, State, and Local Activities—Use 
the headline and first paragraph of the news- 
paper clipping, or else type up a brief story 
of your own, with directions telling where 
more information can be obtained. 

What's a Bargain Anywhere—Don't try 
to cover the whole field of bargains, but if 
there is some food that is a bargain at the 
moment, or some building material that’s 
available very cheaply, or some special group 
buying project under way, mention it. This 
might very well be a regular feature—the 
bargain of the week. 


What to Look for (When Buying) —This 
could also be a permanent feature of your 
bulletin board. All you would need to do 
would be to give buying information on one 
commodity a week. For example, you might 
have a note on buying a chest of drawers. 
“Look inside the drawers,” tell your readers, 
“are they dovetailed evenly?” ‘‘Are they 
sandpapered and finished where the work 
can’t be seen as well as on the outside?” 


Book Reviews and Magazine Articles— 
Don’t try a formal review. Simply the title 
and author and what it’s about generally all in 
one sentence. Then if the book or magazine 
is available through your club or organization 
tell how to get it. 


Want Ads—You can type up the want ads 
on a sheet of paper, what someone has to 
sell, what someone has to buy, what rooms 
are to rent and what’s to swap, Or you can 
attach a notebook to the bulletin board by a 
string and have people write their wants in 
it. The editor should be sure to keep the 
want ads up to date. 


Consumer Fables and Humorous Events— 
Another thing that brightens up a bulletin 
board is humor. The humor, however, 
should not be jokes clipped from papers 
with no relationship to the purpose of your 
organization or the members in it. If some- 
thing humorous happens to one of your 
members, that’s all right. And if a mildly 
funny story about the consumer movement 
runs your way, that’s all right. Don’t go too 
far afield for humor. 

Finally, if the bulletin board is hung up 
somewhere where people gather around, it 
might carry a message book, a notebook at- 
tached to the bulletin board by a string in 
which people tell each other why they can't 
wait to keep an appointment, or tell their 
fellow committee members where the special 
meeting is to be held. 


Cartoons, Drawings, Charts—If you have 
someone in your organization who can draw 
then by all means put them to work making 
cartoons and drawings for your bulletin 
board. Like the news the cartoons should 
be changed regularly. If you don’t have 
anyone to draw your cartoons, you can cut 
some cartoons out of magazines and news- 
papers. Most of the time you will also be 
able to discard the original captions and 
write up captions of your own which give 
the cartoons a local slant. Or you can take 
a cartoon, cut away the caption and offer a 
small prize, or just honorable mention to the 
cleverest caption submitted for the cartoon 
each week. 
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Build Your Own 


Information Center 


and then tell everybody about it 


TAKE A WELL-ORGANIZED consumer 
information file, add one well-stocked con- 
sumer bookshelf, and a carefully prepared 
3x 5 card index reference file. Flavor them 
now and then with an attractive consumer 
exhibit. Place them all under the care of a 
well-informed teacher, group leader or librar- 
ian, and you have a Consumer Information 
Center—a long step toward an effective pro- 
gram of consumer education in your com- 
munity. 

A Consumer Information Center may be 
located in many different places. The only 


essential is that it be in a spot where com- 
munity-wide service can be rendered. Maybe 
that will be the public library, the club rooms 
of some community group which is studying 
consumer problems, the school library or 
classroom. 


THE CONSUMER INFORMATION FILE IS 
ingredient No. 1 for a successful Information 
Center. Consumer education is a relatively 
new development and the factual information 
that consumers need is scattered through a 


wide variety of sources. In a well-stocked 


consumer information file you will find 
leaflets, pamphlets, mounted newspaper clip- 
pings, articles taken from magazines, and ex- 
cerpts copied from books and other publica- 
tions. These materials are generally kept in 
file folders in an ordinary file cabinet. You 
can buy such file folders at a stationery store 
or a school supply house. If this is not possi- 
ble, dividers for the major sections of the file 
can be made out of cardboard. If filing cabi- 
nets are too expensive, the high school 
manual training department may be able to 
build wooden file boxes which can be placed 
on tables for convenient use. In some cases, 
teachers and group leaders have resorted to 
wooden and cardboard boxes secured from 
stores. 


WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD BE COVERED IN 
a consumer information file? The following 
section headings for such a file are not listed 
with the thought that they should be slavishly 
followed. Instead they are intended to give 
a general idea of the possible scope of such 
a project. 


Section 1 might be headed ‘Buying In- 
formation—Sources of.” Folders in this 
division could be devoted to information on 
advertising, brands, labels, guarantees, stand- 
ards, grades, specifications, and so forth. 


Classifications for Section 2, ‘““Commodi- 
ties,” might include food, clothing and tex- 
tiles, cosmetics, household equipment, house- 
hold furnishings, medicines, drugs and cures. 


Section 3 could be devoted to ‘Consumer 
Services.”” The following are a few of the 
many services which might be included under 
this heading: communication, dental care, 
dry cleaning, education, entertainment, hous- 
ing, insurance, medical care, public utilities, 
recreation, and transportation. 


Section 4 might be titled ‘“Cooperatives.” 
Here the materials could be arranged by the 
national area in which the cooperatives are 
located, by types of cooperative problems and 
by types of services rendered or commodity 
handled. 

Some teachers will want to have another 
major section, “Consumer Education.’ Bul- 
letins dealing with consumer education could 
be classified according to the subjects covered 
and level of instruction for which they are 
intended. 

Teachers and librarians who wish to de- 
velop a comprehensive file will want to 
examine a bulletin, “SUBJECT HEADINGs IN 
CONSUMER EDUCATION,” by Loeta Johns 
which is available at 10 cents a copy from the 
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JUNIORS will use your consumer information center, too, if you have 
shelves within their reach and the tables and benches are built to fit short legs. 


Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. This 32-page 
list of file headings will suggest many new 
lines of development for your filing system. 

Don’t try to develop an overly elaborate 
file when you first start. Let the file grow 
to meet the needs of your group. Be selec- 
tive and avoid useless duplication. Teachers 
and club leaders should first of all organize 
sections in their files to cover the main topics 
of their study programs; then let the file 
develop along with the interests of your 
group. 


COLLECTING MATERIALS FOR THE FILE IS 
Most groups, operating as 
they do on a limited budget, have to confine 


the next big job. 


their selections to free or low-cost material. 
Fortunately there are hundreds of such bul- 
letins. 
tools which you will want to use here. If 
you are a teacher and want to locate materials 


Consumer bibliographies are the 


for use in organizing a consumer course, you 
will want to secure “MATERIALS FOR CON- 
SUMER EpucaTION,” a bibliography pre- 
pared especially for teachers and just released 
by the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Copies 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
10 cents. This bibliography has a section 
which lists the recent guides for adult con- 
sumer study groups. 


When it comes to collecting materials on 
the buying of commodities and services, and 
on related consumer problems, there is a 
bibliography which you will find especially 
helpful: “CONSUMER KNOWLEDGE BUILDS 
DEFENSE,” issued by the Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, Washington, D. C. It is distributed 
free of charge. 


Clipping collections make useful mate- 
rials for consumer study groups. These can 
be built up gradually from newspapers and 
magazines. To keep clippings from getting 
ragged, they might be mounted on sheets of 
paper. 


TWO OTHER INGREDIENTS FOR A CON- 
sumer Information Center, a bookshelf and a 
3 x 5 card index file, make it a good working 
center. Check the bibliography, “MATERIALS 
FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION,” for a list of 
consumer textbooks for high schools and col- 
leges. Another useful list of books is 
contained in ‘BRIEF GUIDE TO CONSUMER 
LITERATURE” by Loeta Johns, which is avail- 
able from the Instiute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri for 5 cents. 

As students and teachers carry on their 
studies they can build up a card file giving 
the best references to subjects in the field of 
This enable 


consumer education. would 


members of the class to locate easily and 
quickly the books and magazine articles in 
the library which deal with the problems at 
hand. 


Consumer Information Centers are not a 
new idea. One was developed in Decatur, 
Illinois, several years ago, through the coop- 
eration of the Home Economics Department 
of the James Milliken University, and the 
Decatur branch of the American Association 
of University Women. 

The American Library Association, 
through its official publication, has called 
librarians’ attention to the possibilities of 
greater cooperation with consumer groups in 
building information centers. 


THERE ARE MANY WAYS TO START, AND 
many ways to build. The important thing in 
creating a source of information for house- 
hold buyers is to make a beginning with what 
you have or can easily collect, and to let the 
public know that here is a place where they 
can get help with their buying problems. 

Now more than ever before, when com- 
munity resources are being mobilized for full 
utilization in this emergency period, it is 
important that consumers have information 
on how to spend their money wisely and how 
best to use the things they buy. A Consumer 
Information Center can be an effective means 
of achieving this end. 
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Plan Your Own Consumer Conference 
—ideas germinate and generate when people 


ONE CONSUMER, scratching his head 
over a consumer problem, doesn’t make a 
conference. Add another, engrossed in the 
same mental effort, and you have a confer- 
ence. Add a third and you begin to get a 
crowd. Little as well as big crowds con- 
ferring to any sincere purpose work together 
best when plans are made beforehand, when 
to carry 
through these plans, and when conferences 


there is advance organization 
end up in working programs that give each 
conferee a job to carry through. 

Consumers need to get together, now and 
then, to exchange ideas, discuss the state of 
consumer affairs, and take action to improve 
consumer welfare in their communities. 
That's why consumer groups hold confer- 
ences. If you are thinking of having a con- 
sumer get-together, here are a few pointers 
to consider. 

It takes time to develop a successful con- 
Get the date of your 
conference fixed far in advance to do a clean 


sumer conference. 
job of preparation. Plan to have a confer- 
ence at a time when everyone who's expected 
to be there can be there. Le sure to give the 
conference time enough to get its work done, 
without prolonging it unduly. 

Consumer conferences are not self-gener- 
ating. They require the active sponsorship 
of some organization. Consumers who don’t 
belong to any organization can constitute 
themselves into a temporary planning com- 
mittee for a conference just to get things 
going. 

A live-wire planning committee can do 
more than anything else to insure the success 


of a program. Work should be assigned 


get together 


to specific persons. Planning committees 
should meet regularly to get progress reports 
on what has been done, and to reassign work 
when a committee or a person falls down. 
They should spread the work, and not 
overload people who take their responsibili- 
ties seriously just because they are reliable. 
Consumer conferences should tackle real 
consumer problems and tackle timely ones. 
People have too many problems already to be 
interested in giving up time and effort to 
Nor do people like to 
give up time to discuss problems that aren't 


discuss abstractions. 
urgent at the moment. This means confer- 
ences should tie in with the headlines. It 
does not mean that other consumer problems 
won't be discussed, because once you start to 
work seriously on one consumer problem you 
soon find out that it is joined to another 
consumer problem which must also be dealt 
with. 

Is there a milk price rise pending? Then 
that might be the organizing theme of a 
conference. Out of the discussion might 
come consideration of ‘‘nickel’’ milk for low- 
income families, or penny milk for school 
children, or Food Stamps. 

Have food prices risen precipitately re- 
cently? The cost of living makes the confer- 
ence theme. You will discuss naturally how 
a Market News Broadcast would help con- 
sumers get more food for less money, or how 
consumers should cooperate with Govern- 
ment agencies in keeping prices down. 

Has the local weights and measures bureau 
issued a report recently on defective scales 
that give short weight ? 


Perhaps a newspaper has had a series of 
articles on loan sharks. 

The defense emergency may have created 
a housing shortage. 

The list of consumer problems which be- 
come urgent from time to time is endless; 
high meat prices make a discussion of meat 
grades a headline catcher; a dramatic inci- 
dent brings the State Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Law into focus; a Board of Education 
meeting puts the spotlight on the possibility 
of consumer education in the schools; a new 
library appropriation brings up a consumer 
information center in the public library. 

The point is that consumers’ conferences 
should discuss actual consumer problems that 
are important to consumers at the moment. 

Some or all of these sub-committees help 
to make conferences successful: 

1. Publicity Committee to handle all pro- 
motional activities. 

2. Speakers Committee to take care of all 
arrangements with speakers and discussion 
leaders. 

3. Activities Committee to figure out ways 
of giving variety to the program through ac- 
tivities, and to handle entertainment. 

4. Local Arrangements Committee to se- 
cure a proper place to hold the conference, 
and get all equipment needed by speakers. 

5. Exhibits and Literature Committee to 
collect and set up exhibits, and secure free 
publications which may be handed out at the 
conference. 


I. Publicity Committee 


Tell your story dramatically, and tell it to 


everybody. Remember that a cut-and-dried 


announcement of a meeting may get only 2 


IT’S HARD to think straight when you are physically uncomfortable, and it’s 


easier to get good discussion going when everybody can see everybody else. 


Tak- 


ing care in advance of the simple things—good ventilation, comfortable chairs and 


friendly arrangement of them 
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can help to make conferences successful. 
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14 paragraphs on page 28 of your local paper, 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


but a dramatic presentation of what the con- 
ference is about can get a picture on page 1 
or on the page devoted to local news. 

In Omaha, Nebr., consumers staged a 
spectacular public destruction of defective 
scales in front of the City Hall to publicize 
a campaign for more effective weights and 
measures law enforcement. They also per- 
suaded a local department store to install a 
scale customers could use to checkweigh their 
purchases to highlight a “‘watch your weights 
and measures” campaign. In Arlington, 
Virginia, a Milk Consumers Committee pa- 
raded a cow through town with a sign on it, 
saying, ‘Milk me, not the consumers.” 

Besides thinking up stunts, there is serious 
hard work to be done on the publicity com- 
mittee if everyone is to know about your 
conference and its objectives. 

News releases issued at regular intervals 
before the conference build up interest. 
Each release should end with a mention of 
the time, place, and purpose of the confer- 
ence. 
If milk is going to be your theme, you might 
start off with a statement by some authority 
on underconsumption of milk in the city; 
next, compare prices in your city with some 
nearby city. Follow with a statement on the 
amount of milk that could be sold if prices 
were lowered. 


Releases, of course, must be different. 


IT’S ALWAYS A GOOD IDEA TO GO IN AND 
talk to the people on the papers who handle 
your news. They’re usually willing to help 
you on a project that has legitimate commu- 
nity interest. Occasionally a newspaper may 
be willing to take up some part of your con- 
sumer program and get behind it with feature 
stories and editorials. 

Newspaper notices aren’t enough. An- 
nouncements on the radio are valuable atten- 
tion getters. Other organizations may be 
willing to mail out notices to their members. 
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Posters can be put up at the meeting places 
of every organization interested in consumer 
problems, at union halls, and on the bulletin 
boards of schools where adult education is 
going on. If the Home Economics Depart- 
ments of the public schools are taking part 
in the conference, they may be able to get the 
public school art classes to prepare the pos- 
ters. The public library may even set up a 
special display of consumer booklets or 
pamphlets which features a notice of the 
conference. A speakers bureau of people 
who will go to meetings of organizations 
around the city to talk about the conference 
helps to round up people. 


II. Speakers Committee 


Choose speakers with care! Watch out 
for the speaker who is an expert in his line 
but who lacks “punch” in presenting his 
ideas. Search for those leaders who not only 
know their subject but can present it effec- 
tively. . 

Convince the speakers that you are putting 
When you 
invite them to participate, send them a typed 
copy of the entire program. See that they 
get copies of all publicity. Just before the 
conference send them another note asking if 
you can help them with transportation or 
with equipment they need for their talks. 

Where to find speakers will bob up sooner 
or later. The following persons or agencies 


on a well-organized conference. 


may be able either to furnish or give you the 
names of outside speakers: (1) the Regional 
representative of the Consumers’ Division of 
the Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply (look for him or her at the 
Regional Office of the Social Security 
Board); (2) the State or County Extension 
Service; (3) the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the State University or some nearby 
college; (4) the consumer representative of 
your local or State Defense Council; (5) the 
Directors of the local or State Departments 


THERE’S BETTER thinking and talk- 
ing done when the talk in a discussion 
group keeps moving around the room 
and takes in everybody. It’s the business 
of the discussion leader to see that it does. 


of Markets, Weights and Measures, Health, 
or Welfare; (6) people from the Economics 
Departments of the local colleges. Also get 
in touch with agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing consumer work. (For a par- 
tial list of these see “Consumer Services of 
the Department of Agriculture,” pages 3-8 
of the March 1, 1941, CONSUMERS’ GUIDE.) 
One of the staff members of these agencies 
may be in your general vicinity at the time 
of the conference and be glad to speak before 
your group. 

Discussion leaders should be primed to 
promote discussion at the conclusion of the 
general sessions. Generally all that is needed 
is for someone to lead off. Because many 
individuals are inclined to be timid about 
discussing issues in a large meeting, you may 
want to turn over one of your sessions to 
small discussion groups. 
panel of appointed participants for each dis- 
cussion group is set up several weeks before 
the meeting. The members of the panels 
then have an opportunity to prepare for the 
discussion in advance. The chief danger 
which leaders will have to guard against is 
the domination of the discussion by some 
unusually talkative person. 


In some cases a 


A NOT UNHEARD-OF DIFFICULTY IS THAT 
the leader himself will have entirely too 
much to say. Two helpful leaflets for 
your discussion leaders and committee 
members are: ‘SUGGESTIONS FOR Dts- 
CUSSION GROUP LEADERS,” and ‘‘Suc- 
GESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION GROUP MEM- 
BERS,” which are available free of charge 
from the Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Another helpful publication is “A MANUAL 
OF GrouP DiscussION,” available from the 
Extension Service, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. The cost is 25 cents to 
residents of Illinois and 35 cents to nonresi- 
dents. 
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Ill. Activities Committee 


Audiences get tired if they are talked at 
all day. That's where your Activities Com- 
mittee comes in. This committee should 
consider the possibility of having social 
affairs in connection with the conference. 
At one consumer conference a consumer quiz 
was conducted by the students of one of the 
college departments. A meat or canned 
goods grading demonstration, the testing of 
some type of consumer goods, or a consumer 
movie also add variety to your program. A 
list of consumer and cooperative movies is 
contained in the bibliography ‘MATERIALS 
FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION,” available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 10 cents. 


IV. Local Arrangements Committee 


This committee handles the negotiations 
for a place to hold the conference. They 
should make sure that there is suitable space 
not only for the general sessions but also for 
the small discussion groups. If the general 
meetings are held in a large hall perhaps it 
may be possible to make arrangements for a 
public address system. Some of the speakers 
may need a lantern for showing slides, or a 
stand to hold charts. This committee might 
also take care of the registration. 


V. Exhibits and Literature Committee 


Exhibits should be related as closely as 
possible to the theme of your conference. 
For example, if you are having the local 
sealer of weights and measures give a talk, 
he may also be able to furnish an exhibit. 
Many suggestions for the Exhibits Commit- 
tee are contained in the first article in this 
issue. State and Federal consumer agencies 
sometimes have leaflets or short bulletins in 
sufhcient quantity that they may be distrib- 
uted to all who attend your conference. In 
writing for literature be sure to send a copy 
of your program and a careful estimate of 
expected attendance. 


You can’t talk forever—finally you've got 
to go to work. 

The purpose of a consumer conference is 
to get something done about consumer 
problems. 

That means you've got to decide what you 
want to do, and then you must go to work 
doing it. 

Each session of your conference should, 
after its discussions, prepare a resolution or 
statement which expresses the mind of the 


session on what the problem is and what 
would solve it. 


ARE YOU ALERT 
AS A CONSUMER? 








a4 DO YOU GET YOUR a, 


MONEYS WORTH: 








THIS CONFERENCE leader takes time off from speech making to show consum- 


ers pictures and stories about consumers who are wise and some who are not so 


wise. Exhibits make excellent background for consumer conferences. 


At the final session these resolutions 
should be presented to the conference for 
modification, and final adoption. 

A permanent continuing committee for a 
consumers’ conference should then be 
elected, and instructed (1) to coordinate 
work on consumer problems on behalf of 
all the affiliated organizations, informing 
member organizations of developments on 
the consumer front and taking action on con- 
sumer problems as the occasions arise, (2) 
to establish subcommittees to carry out the 
purposes of the resolutions adopted by the 
conference and to report back to the affiliated 
organizations. 

If at all possible, publish proceedings or 
issue a report of your conference. Here are 
the proceedings of several conferences which 
may furnish ideas for the use of your 
Planning Committee: 


Bibliography of Consumer Confer- 
ence Proceedings 


1. BUSINESS-CONSUMER RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON ADVERTISING 
AND SELLING PRACTICES. June 5-6, 
1939, pp. 115. Address: National Better 
Business Bureau, Chrysler Building, New 
York N.Y. $3:75.- 


2. MAKING CONSUMER EDUCATION 
EFFECTIVE. 1940, pp. 253. The pro- 
ceedings of the Second National Confer- 
ence on Consumer Education held at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., April 
1-3, 1940. Address: Institute for Con- 
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. CONSUMER EDUCATION: 
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sumer Education, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. $1.00. 


. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 


CONFERENCE ON _ BUSINESS-CON- 
SUMER RELATIONS. May 13-14, 
1940, pp. 134. Address: National Better 
Business Bureau, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y. $2.50. 


WHY 
Bulletin No. 75. 1940, 
Proceedings of a confer- 


AND HOW. 
pp. 40, mimeo. 
ence on consumer education held at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
May 17-18, 1940. Address: Curriculum 
Laboratory, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 25¢. 


. PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE 


ON CONSUMER EDUCATION. 1940, 
pp. 57, mimeo. Address: Williamsport 
Education Association, Curtin Junior High 


School, Williamsport, Pa. 35¢. 


. CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


PROBLEMS. 
National Conference on Consumer Educa- 
tion, April 7-9, 1941. Address: Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. $1.50. 


Proceedings of the Third 
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